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strong religious as well as political motivations, helped England to become the only
industrially modernizing nation before the end of the eighteenth century.
C.  THE INTERPLAY OF TRADITION AND MODERNITY
To say that Western education was fundamentally transformed between 1400 and
1700 would probably be to put the matter too strongly, for the traditionalizing
elements continued to play a predominant role. But it is fair to say that some of the
schools and universities of 1700 had a much different look to them when compared
with the dominant tone and character of the educational institutions of 1400. The
medieval aura had been greatly modified by the classical Graeco-Roman cast of
Renaissance humanism; the dialectic of scholasticism had been muted by the shrill
rhetoric of religious sectarianism; and the first signs of realistic practicality were
beginning to broaden educational sights, widening their upper-class literary bent to
include the grubbier tasks of commercial, scientific, and practical arts.
We have been using the term early modem to refer to this period between the
high Middle Ages and the burst of modernity that accompanied the Enlightenment to
follow. Perhaps the term protomodern would be better. We can see some signs of the
national control and orientation of education, the urban-centrism of educational
effort, the opening up of educational opportunity to wider elements of the popula-
tion, and the beginning of the spread of Western education to the far reaches of the
world. All of these trends foreshadowed the bolder shape of things that were to come
with the full onset of modernity. But to the end of the seventeenth century they were
still largely foreshadowings, not the bright glare of the real thing.
Perhaps the best way to put the net effect of this period in the history of
education is to say that it was producing the great tradition in Western education at
the same time that it was creating the conditions that were eventually to undermine
that tradition. On one hand, the coalescence of the humanist and the religious
components that came to dominate secondary and higher education, bulwarked by the
strong support of the ruling groups in the national states and urban centers, served to
fix the classical humanities firmly at the top of the educational hierarchy of values. On
the other hand, the stirring of popular feelings and aspirations attendant upon the rise
of vernacular languages, of economic and political participation, and glimpses, though
still faintly seen, of a possible better life on this earth through the spread of scientific
knowledge, tended to undermine the statuesque image of the classical tradition
These traditionalizing and modernizing elements in the Western education of this
period did not follow one another in a straight line from traditional to modern. The
early phases of humanist thought might have led to more radical reform and earlier
transformation of society if their educational practice had lived up to their goals of
civic activism and freedom; and realistic education might have contributed more
directly to economic development if it could have been applied more rigorously, say,
by the English revolutionaries. But by 1700 humanism had reverted to pedagogical
sterility, and the Stuart restoration had returned England to conservative policies that
played down an education in the practical arts. So the promise of modernity visualized